The making of the right to property as a Fundamental Right, by the Constituent Assembly, has to be seen in this larger context. It is also important to note here that this aspect of the Constitution, as it was adopted on November 26, 1949, would turn into an obstacle in the path of the land reforms legislations in the various provinces. But then, the Nehru regime, in independent India, managed to resolve this by way of a series of constitutional amendments. This process began even before the first general elections when the Constituent Assembly was turned into the Parliament to pass the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951, adding Articles 31-A and 31-B, as well as the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution. This process culminated with the passage of the Constitution (Forty-fourth Amendment) Act, 1977, by which Articles 31 and 19 (1) (f) were deleted, and a new Article 300-A was added to the Constitution.
In this chapter, we shall trace the process by which the right to property was accorded the status of a Fundamental Right in the Constitution, and the issues that the Nehru regime confronted while introducing agrarian reforms. It will be interesting to note here that all these were foreseen by articulate sections in the Assembly even at the time of drafting the Constitution, but were glossed over by the prominent leaders of the Constituent Assembly, only to be taken note of subsequently.
Early Discussions in the Constituent Assembly and the Right to Property
It is interesting to note that the earliest discussion on property, insofar as the Constituent Assembly was concerned, was in the context of listing out the Fundamental Rights. Constitutional adviser Sir B. Narsing Rau, in his preliminary notes of September 2, 1946, listed out the possible areas that could be included among those to be enshrined as Fundamental Rights, such as, equality before law, freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, freedom of